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The Pan-American Congress. 

The most important event of the past month in 
the international political world has been the meeting 
of the third International American Conference at 
Rio Janeiro. The Conference is scheduled to close 
by the first of September, but the probabilities are 
that it will continue a month or two longer. Its 
predecessor, which met at Mexico City in the winter 
of 1901-2, sat from the 22d of October to the 31st 
of January, and the first one, held at Washington in 
1889-90, was several weeks longer. 

The Rio Conference opened at 8 o'clock in the 
evening on the 23d of last month. Its meeting is 
described by the dispatches as the greatest inter- 
national event that Rio Janeiro has ever known. 
The Pavilion of St. Louis, brought home from the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition and set up in the 
Brazilian capital, is the place of meeting. The 
building is in the midst of the gardens overlooking 
the bay. Thousands of persons, gathered in the 
brilliantly illuminated gardens, cheered the delegates 
as they entered, and the warships in the harbor threw 
their searchlights upon the building making it almost 
as light as day. 



The Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
de Rio-Branco, opened the Conference. In his ad- 
dress of welcome he emphasized the great importance 
of the meeting and referred to the re-establishment 
of peace in Central America through the efforts of 
President Roosevelt and President Diaz of Mexico, 
to both of whom the Conference voted its hearty 
thanks. The Brazilian Ambassador at Washington, 
Joaquim Nabuco, was chosen president of the Con- 
ference, and Baron de Rio-Branco and Secretary 
Root honorary presidents. 

It is too early yet to make any accurate estimate 
of the work that will actually be accomplished. The 
committees have been appointed and are already at 
their labors. Hon. William I. Buchanan, the head of 
the American delegation, is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Drago Doctrine, considered the most im- 
portant committee of the Conference. Prof. Paul S. 
Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin (named in 
pla*ce of President Edmund J. James whose health 
would not permit him to go) is chairman of the 
Committee on Commercial Relations; Prof. Leo S. 
Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the Committee on Codification of Laws ; Ex-Judge 
Montagu of Virginia, chairman of the Committee 
on Patents; Hon. Julio Larrinaga, Porto Rican 
Commissioner to the United States, chairman of the 
Committee on Sanitation; Hon. Van Leer Polk of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tions and General Welfare; and Mr. Buchanan, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and Credentials. 
This gives a large number of the important chair- 
manships to the United States Commissioners, and 
our delegates are also reported to have the most 
prominent position on the floor. This is all due 
doubtless to the great courtesy of the president and 
of the delegates from the other governments, and to 
their respect for our country, and has no other mean- 
ing. It will, however, give our delegation large 
influence in the deliberations, which we are sure they 
will use wisely and beneficently, as they are men of 
exceptional character and high and disinterested 
motives. Mr. Buchanan, the chairman, was also 
head of our delegation to the Mexican Conference in 
1901-02, and probably understands and appreciates 
South America better than any other citizen of this 
country. 

The subjects before the Conference are : " Reorgan- 
ization of the Bureau of American Republics " ; 
" Codification of International Laws " ; " Arbitration, 
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with Special Reference to the coming Hague Con- 
ference " ; " Uniform Regulations as to Patents and 
Trade Marks " ; " Uniform Customs and Port Regu- 
lation " ; " Uniform Regulations as to Copyrights " ; 
" Uniform Sanitary and Quarantine Regulations " ; 
" International Recognition of Professional Diplo- 
mas ; " the " Pan-American Railway Project " ; " De- 
velopment of International Intercourse through 
Steamship Lines, a Pan-American Bank, etc. " ; and 
the " Drago Doctrine." 

This is a large program, and will require the 
individual and united wisdom of the distinguished 
members of the Conference to work out the details 
of the various subjects in just and practicable meas- 
ures. Most of these matters have come over from 
the former Pan-American Congresses, and have had 
the long and careful study of at least a considerable 
proportion of the delegates now at Rio Janeiro. 
Real progress toward the final disposition of several 
of them may therefore be expected. The treaty for 
the submission of all questions of pecuniary claims 
to the Hague Court will, we hope, be renewed for 
another five years or longer. Something, we trust, 
will be done toward furthering the admission of all 
the Latin-American countries as parties to the Hague 
Convention, which ought to have taken place ere 
now, in accordance with the vote of adherence at 
Mexico City. The Drago Doctrine, that debts due 
citizens of foreign countries should never be collected 
by those governments by force, ought to receive the 
unanimous and cordial approval of the Conference, 
so as to make it a part of American policy and ulti- 
mately of international law. The Pan-American 
railway scheme, which has already made much prog- 
ress, will be further advanced by the Rio Conference, 
the members of the committee appointed at Mexico 
having been by courtesy admitted to the sessions. 

But whatever of a positive character the Confer- 
ence may or may not do, the greatest service which 
it can possibly do toward the closer union and deeper 
and more intelligent mutual friendship of all parte of 
this hemisphere will have been rendered by the mere 
fact of its meeting and patient and careful delibera- 
tion upon the great questions of commerce, trans- 
portation, sanitation, etc., which concern alike the 
whole sisterhood of American states. Such a meet- 
ing, seriously gathered, focalizes and centralizes the 
attention and interest of all Americans. The dele- 
gates composing the conference think and speak and 
act, for the time being, not as citizens of their vari- 
ous countries, but as Pan-Americans, having common 
interests, common hopes and aspirations, common 
difficulties and dangers. And so are we all, through 
such a congress, brought to think and speak and act 
as Pan-Americans. And that will do us all and all 
our countries good, and lift us to higher planes of 
living and doing, to larger views of patriotism, and 
of the place and mission of our beloved countries. 



This third Pan-American Congress could not 
therefore better and more worthily fulfill its mission, 
and perform its supremest service for the future 
weal of all America and Americans, and for all the 
world moreover, than by recommending to the gov- 
ernments represented an agreement making the 
International American Conference a permanent 
organization, to meet hereafter automatically and 
periodically for the self-same purposes for which the 
three Pan-American Congresses have already been 
held. This purpose seems to be involved in the 
proposed reorganization of the Bureau of American 
Republics, and we hope that the distinguished states- 
men and diplomats gathered at Rio may see clearly 
the ripeness of the time and of All-American affairs 
for the taking of this great step. 



The London Interparliamentary 
Conference. 

The cable dispatches indicate that the fourteenth 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, which 
opened in London July 23, was perhaps the most 
important meeting which the Union has ever held, 
that at St. Louis in 1904 under the auspices of our 
government not excepted. We hope to give fuller 
details of the work and conclusions of the Confer- 
ence in a subsequent issue. 

The Conference was held in the Palace of West- 
minster with a very large attendance of delegates 
from the national groups. Lord Weardale (Philip 
Stanhope), who has been a prominent figure in the 
British Group, was chosen president. 

The British Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, welcomed the Conference at the open- 
ing session, in a speech which awakened great en- 
thusiasm. He declared that King Edward had 
always been a great advocate of peace, and that 
the British government was in entire sympathy 
with the object of the Conference. Count Apponyi 
of Hungary, one of the leaders of the Union, char- 
acterized the Premier's speech as " a direct message 
from King Edward " and moved that the following 
telegram be sent the King : " The Interparlia- 
mentary Conference has received the King's adhe- 
sion with profound gratitude. May he long be 
spared to promote the welfare of his people and 
the cause of international peace." The members 
of the Conference afterwards, on the King's invita- 
tion, visited him at Windsor. 

This participation of the Prime Minister of the 
British Empire, — one might almost say the per- 
sonal participation of the King himself, is what 
gives this London meeting its extraordinary sig- 
nificance. It puts the whole international peace 
movement in a position of vantage and strength 
which, fast as it has progressed, it has never before 
occupied. 



